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Congress Overrides 
Presidential Veto 


Action on Independent Offices 
Bill Restores Veterans’ 
Disability Payments 


LOBBY INFLUENCE EXPLAINED 


Powerful Groups Organized 
to Affect Decisions 
of Legislators 


President Roosevelt suffered a major 
legislative defeat when Congress passed 
the Independent Offices appropriations bill 
over his veto. Both houses had labored 
over this measure for nearly three months, 
amending and reamending it until the two 
bodies were able to agree on its final form. 
It was approved by a large majority vote 
and went to the president. He promptly 
vetoed it and returned the bill to Con- 
gress with his veto message just before 
leaving for his Florida vacation. Within 
two days the House had repassed the bill 
by a vote of 310 to 72, and the Senate 
by a vote of 63 to 27. Thus it became 
law, in spite of the president’s opposition, 
since it was passed over his veto by a two- 
thirds majority in both houses. 


Provisions of Bill 


One provision of the law restores most 
of the salary cut of government em- 
ployees. Their wages were reduced fifteen 
per cent by the Economy Act passed in 
the special session last spring. Now, un- 
der the new measure, they receive back 
five per cent immediately, five per cent 
more July 1, and the handling of the re- 
maining five per cent is left to the presi- 
dent’s discretion. Altogether this portion 
of the law will cost the government $128,- 
000,000 more than was provided by the 
budget for the next fiscal year. 

But more important than government 
workers’ pay is the section of the bill 
which governs payments to war veterans 
who claim injury or illness arising from 
their war service. Prior to the Economy 
Act any veteran who could show that his 
disability began within five years of his 
period of war service was automatically 
entitled to compensation, the amount of 
which depended upon the extent to which 
he was disabled. This was called the “pre- 
sumptive” method of determining vet- 
erans’ benefits. In other words, it was 
presumed that any illness arising within 
the five-year period was due to the war. 

This method was changed under the 
Economy Act. Instead of a blanket rul- 
Ing of presumptive disability which ap- 
plied to every man who had served in the 
army, it was decided to treat each case 
individually on its merits. The total 
yearly bill for veterans’ payments, which 
had risen to more than a billion dollars 
by 1930, was reduced by $360,000,000. 
More than 30,000 former soldiers who had 
been receiving government money were 
taken off the rolls. 

Part of this number, however, were re- 
stored by review boards of the veterans’ 
administration, which went over all the 
claims. The majority of the members of 
these boards were war veterans. When it 
Was seen that injustices had occurred in 
Many cases, President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order which had the effect 
of returning a portion of the men to the 
Pension and disability lists. 

(Concluded on page 6) 














PARIS—“PONT NEUF” 
From a painting by C. Pissaro—ill. in “My Paris,” by Arthur Kingsland Griggs (Dial). 








A Problem of Right Living 


The determination of right and wrong in conduct would be a relatively easy matter 
if we were obliged to consider ourselves alone. In that case we would judge a proposed 
course of action by its probable effects upon us—upon our efficiency, our total of satis- 
factions, our happiness. Even then the decision would not always be simple for it is 
frequently hard or even impossible to know in advance all the consequences of our 
acts. We would have to weigh immediate satisfaction against long-time realizations, 
and it would require rare wisdom to determine the acts which would bring the greatest 
happiness over the course of a lifetime. We would also have to choose between desires, 
crushing certain of them in order that others might be realized—giving up some things 
we want that more imperative claims might be satisfied. Even so, the task of choosing 
We would at least be deciding all 
the time what things we most earnestly desire, and we, better than any others, would 


the best courses would not seem at all impossible. 


be in a position to choose among our ambitions and wishes. 

But life is not so simple as that. The problem of determining the best courses to 
follow is greatly complicated by the fact that practically all our acts affect others as 
well as ourselves. Almost any decision we make, however personal it may appear, has 
a bearing upon the happiness of other individuals whose lives or environments are 
closely associated with our own. Where you go today, what you do, the quality of your 
work, the job you accept or refusé, your recreation, your disposition, your smiles or 
frowns, your whereabouts, your associations, all these things are your own business, it 
is true, but they play a part in the happiness or unhappiness of other people. When you 
decide upon a course of action, then, you are obliged to weigh in the scale, not your own 
satisfactions alone, but those of other people. And that is a hard thing to do. 

Much trouble and unhappiness comes from the fact that so many people fail to 
realize the extent to which human lives and hopes and experiences are intertwined. 
Very many there are who do not intend to be selfish, but who act selfishly and hurt 
others simply because they do not think; because they consider their own satisfactions, 
their own wishes alone as they go about the routines of the day. One should not, of 
course, sacrifice himself needlessly. He should look out for his own development and 
his own happiness. But if each one were to try consciously to travel a road to happiness 
which would enable him to help rather than hinder others, this world would be far 
brighter and better. 


Unrest May Lead to 
Civil War in France 


Conservative Factions Reported to 
Be Arming in Preparation 
for Added Strife 


POSSIBILITY OF FASCISM SEEN 
But 


Democratic Sentiment in 
Provinces Is Obstacle 


to Dictatorship 


Is it likely that a Fascist government 
will be established in France? A state of 
deepening unrest, which reached the break- 
ing point on February 6 when police 
opened fire on crowds of angry citizens 
in front of the Chamber of Deputies in 
Paris, has given rise to the question. The 
brief “February Revolution,” was an out- 
burst of temper against many things—po- 
litical scandals, financial problems and the 
effects of deflation, unstable government, 
weak foreign policy and, in general, in- 
efficiency and mismanagement in high pub- 
lic offices. These and other grievances 
forced the resignation of two premiers in 
the space of a few days and caused the 
country to seek leadership in a former 
president of the republic, Gaston Dou- 
mergue. 


Civil War? 


The events of the first week in Febru- 
ary and the troubles underlying the crisis 
were discussed in THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER of February 21. Important develop- 
ments have taken place since the rioting, 
however, and it is now apparent that the 
strong dissatisfaction in France may re- 
sult in changes in governmental practices 
(some say Fascism) and may even lead 
to further civil strife. Premier Dou- 
mergue has not hesitated to make clear 
his anxiety over the critical situation. On 
March 24 he addressed the French people 
over the radio and begged them to put 
down the “threat of civil war.” His words 
came at a moment of particular tension 
for only a day later rioting broke out in 
two French cities. Since then there has 
been much talk in France of weapons be- 
ing collected by organized groups which 
desire to make alterations in the French 
system of government. Further clashes, 
therefore, are distinctly possible and the 
government of Gaston Doumergue is none 
too secure although parliament has ad- 
journed for two months, giving him in the 
meanwhile wide powers to balance the 
budget by effecting drastic economies, 

The threat of civil war comes mainly 
from organizations which lean to the Right 
(conservatism) and want to establish 
strong centralized government. Some hope 
for monarchy, some a kind of Fascist dic- 
tatorship; all are opposed to democracy 
as France has known it since 1871. There 
is also disaffection on the extreme Left 
(radicalism). The Communists are al- 
ways ready to promote violence. They 
made common cause with the Royalists 
and other extremists who were the leaders 


.in the demonstrations of February 6. Then 


there are the Socialists, who are not mili- 
tant, but who might fight back if they 
were confronted with the prospects of 
Fascism, 

It is chiefly from the Right, however, 
that the fear of trouble comes. In recent 
months societies which remind one of Hit- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


Food and Drug Bill Revised; National Institute of Public Af- 
fairs in Formative Stage; Preserving Serums; 


U. S. Fleet Maneuvers 


HE original bill to amend the Food 

and Drug Act of 1906, as drafted by 
Rexford Tugwell, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture, last fall, has been drastically re- 
vised. Many believe it has been emascu- 
lated to such an extent that even if passed 
it will not properly protect the public 
against harmful and worthless medicines, 
drugs, cosmetics and foods. This is denied, 
however, by Senator Copeland of New 
York, who has introduced a revised bill in 
the Senate. His measure sets up the fol- 
lowing requirements which are not included 
in the present Food and Drug Act: 

(1) Prohibits false advertising; (2) per- 
mits regulation of cosmetics by requiring 
them to be truthfully sold and by outlaw- 
ing those dangerous to health; (3) prohib- 
its traffic in foods which are dangerous to 
health (the present law permits regulation 
of dangerous foods only in the event that 
the poison is added); (4) prohibits the use 
of poisonous containers for foods; (5) for- 
bids traffic in confectionery containing me- 
tallic trinkets which have been found to be 
a menace to the health of children; (6) 
defines non-official drugs as illegal if the 
standard of strength varies from the stand- 
ard claimed (the present law outlaws only 
those which fall below the standard 
claimed; drugs which are too strong may 
be quite dangerous); (7) prohibits repre- 
sentations that drugs sold for self-medica- 
tion are cures unless they are cures—if 
they are only palliatives informative label- 
ing to this effect is required; (8) makes 
sheer ignorance no longer a defense for 
unwarranted therapeutic claims (the pres- 
ent law makes fraud, that is, wilful intent 
to deceive, an element of the offense); 
(9) requires habit-forming drugs to bear 
warning labels. 

Those in favor of the original bill argue 
that the provisions of the new measure will 
be ineffective unless strictly administered, 
and, they say, the revised Copeland bill 
does not arrange for an adequate adminis- 
trative set-up. 


Dr. Butler’s Return 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University and a leader of 
peace in this country, recently returned 
from Europe. Upon his arrival he made 
the following interesting comment about 
foreign newspapers: 

“If the European newspapers only pre- 
sented news of America in the thorough 
and impartial manner that European news 
is presented in our principal American 
newspapers, the New York Times as an il- 
lustration, there would be an ending of 
much misunderstanding which now ex- 
ists... Inconsequential things are played 
up which have no real bearing on Ameri- 
can life, while the important things are 
treated lightly, and frequently not at all.” 






He continued by saying that foreign 
newspapers make the mistake of having re- 
porters stationed just in Washington. They 
should send them also, he said, to other 
parts of the country in order to obtain a 
more complete picture of American life 
and problems. 


U. S. Fleet Coming East 


Extending from April 9 to May 10, the 
United States fleet, now off the coast of 
California, will engage in a series of battle 
maneuvers of unprecedented proportions. 
The fleet, composed of 100-odd ships and 
some 300 naval aircraft, will wend its way 
down the West Coast 3,300 miles to the 
Panama Canal, and then through the Car- 
ibbean Sea to Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, a distance of 800 miles more. 
Theoretically, the ships will be fighting 
their way through 4,000 miles of ‘enemy 
infested” seas. After a grand battle in 
the Caribbean from May 5-10, the fleet 
will continue to New York waters to be 
reviewed by President Roosevelt. One of 
the motives for moving the fleet from the 
West to the East Coast is thought to be 
a desire to make a friendly gesture toward 
Japan. 


Herbert Hoover’s Trip 


Rumors have been circulating fast and 
furious as to the “real” purpose of former 
President Hoover’s recent trip to Chicago. 
Along the way he conferred with a num- 
ber of prominent Republicans. His trip 
is taken by most observers as an indica- 
tion that he will attempt a comeback in 
1936. The short meetings which he held 
with Republican state leaders, it is thought, 
was for the purpose of “feeling them out” 
relative to his prospects of again winning 
the Republican nomination for the presi- 
dency. 


“Sweatshops” Still Exist 


Children, as well as men and women, 
are working fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day at starvation wages in “sweatshops” 
in Patterson, New Jersey, reports J. J. 
Kehoe, representative of the Silk Textile 
Code Authority in that area. Mr. Kehoe 
points an accusing finger at a group of silk 
brokers who, he says, are exploiting child 
labor and in other ways defying the Silk 
Textile Code. He estimates that more than 
3,000 adults and 800 children are em- 
ployed by the brokers, called “converters,” 
who are “getting rich at the expense of 
poverty-stricken families.” 


Life-Saving Serums 


We have all read stories, or seen movies, 
or noticed newspaper accounts of very ill 
patients whose lives depended upon hur- 
riedly obtaining proper serums—serums 
which could combat fatal diseases. Often- 
times these serums have had to be rushed 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SIGNS THE VINSON NAVAL BILL 


It permits him to order the construction of 102 warships and 1,184 naval pianes. 
left to right: Representative Carl Vinson of Georgia, Assistant Secretary of 
Henry L. Roosevelt and Representative Fred A. Britten of Illinois. 


Standing, 
the Navy 
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ITALY, AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY CONCLUDE 


The recent three-power meeting in Rome 
trade and increase political coSperation. 
Goemboes of Hungary, extreme right, 
right, look on. 


by planes over a long distance. Why, it 
may have been wondered, didn’t the city 
or state or foreign country have the neces- 
sary serum on hand? The answer is that 
it has been impossible to keep a surplus of 
serums because they lose their effective- 
ness after a short time. Therefore, it has 
been very difficult for each region of the 
world to store up a supply of life-saving 
serums to combat advanced cases of pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, typhoid fever and other 
such diseases. 

However, it was recently announced at 
the annual meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society, which was held in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, that a chemical process has 
been developed to preserve serums indefi- 
nitely. This is considered a real step for- 
ward in the art of saving human lives. 


A Chilly Experience 


The world may not hear much from 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd for the 
next eight months. He has isolated him- 
self from his companions in a little snow- 
buried hut, 123 miles from the regular 
camp at Little America. With supplies 
enough to last him for nearly a year, in 
addition to three wireless sets which he 
says he may not use, Mr. Byrd bade fare- 
well to the other members of his South 
Pole expedition. The one-roomed shack 
in which he will live is buried at snow level 
to protect it from hurricane winds. The 
temperature is anywhere from sixty de- 
grees below zero on down. The purpose 
of such isolation is to study meteorological 
conditions. 


Oh Shaw! 


George Bernard Shaw, the noted Irish 
novelist, essayist and playwright, has lost 
a tilt with an American autograph hunter, 
according to a recent story from Detroit. 
Kenneth R. MacDonald of that city tried 
to secure the signature of the famous play- 
wright by writing a polite letter and asking 
him for it. Shaw ignored the request. 
After waiting some time for a reply, Mac- 
Donald wrote again, saying he had organ- 
ized a company for the sale of a patent 
medicine and that he was planning to use 
Shaw’s name in an endorsement of the 
product. He received the following an- 
swer, written in longhand on a white card: 


If you attempt to use my name in the 
manner proposed, I shall certainly take every 
legal step in my power to restrain you, and 
to warn the public that I know nothing of 
your remedy. Faithfully, G. Bernard Shaw. 


Jubilant over his fine specimen of Shaw’s 
handwriting, MacDonald sent his thanks. 


Otto H. Kahn 


New York City received with regret a 
short time ago the news of the sudden 
death of Otto H. Kahn, philanthropist, pa- 
tron of the arts and senior partner of the 
international banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb, 
and Company. A heart attack caused Mr. 
Kahn’s death in the private dining room 
of the firm’s offices. Mr. Kahn was born 
in Germany, where he grew up in an at- 
mosphere of solid culture. The deep ap- 
preciation of music, painting, sculpture, 
and literature which he possessed through- 
out his life was implanted during his child- 
hood. He came to New York at the age 
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led to the signing of agreements to promote 
11 Duce is shown signing the pacts while 
and Chancellor 


Premier 


Dollfuss of Austria, second from 


of thirty and became a partner in Kuhn, 
Loeb, and Company. 

Aside from his business affairs, Mr. 
Kahn was best known as the leading bene- 
factor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. As chairman of its board of direc- 
tors for many years, he was regarded as 
the man most responsible for the opera’s 
success. Although a capitalist of great 
wealth and power at the height of prosper- 
ity, Mr. Kahn was always considered a 
sensible and rather liberal thinker. He was 
very much concerned with the plight of the 
American farmer, and many times urged 
his associates in Wall Street to help agricul- 
ture by financing it, for he thought Amer- 
ica’s future depended upon it. 


A Laboratory of Democracy 


Plans for a unique institution are being 
developed in Washington. It is to be 
known as the National Institution of Pub- 
lic Affairs. The idea is to bring highly 
qualified college students to Washington 
in order that they may study the workings 
of the federal government at first hand. 
According to present plans, about 120 col- 
lege students and twenty professors will 
be brought to Washington early next year. 
The students will be chosen through re- 
gional or district selection committees. 
The visiting professors will follow every 
detail of the students’ training for the pur- 
pose of developing more effective and prac- 
tical courses in the study of public affairs. 

Instead of attending classes, the students 
will serve “interneships” in the federal gov- 
ernment. The government will provide 
the faculty and‘extend the use of govern- 
mental agencies as the training laboratory. 
Otherwise, the institution will be self-gov- 
erning and privately financed. Moreover, 
it will be nonpartisan, nonsectarian and 
nonpolitical. 

Daniel C. Roper, secretary of com- 
merce, suggested the experiment and it 
has been approved by the National Student 
Federation of America. The Federation 
and Mr. Roper are developing the plan in 
cooperation with prominent social, eco- 
nomic, governmental and educational lead- 
ers. 

Over a course of four years, nearly 700 
college students will attend this institu- 
tion, if present plans are carried out. 
These young people will then return to 
their home states as potential leaders. 
They will have acquired a practical knowl- 
edge of their national government in ac- 
tion. This institution and the leaders it 
develops may have a far-reaching influence 
in the years to come. Furthermore, those 
working on this plan are looking forward 
to the launching of a nation-wide program 
of study groups and forums in schools and 
civic organizations which will concentrate 
upon public affairs and the problems of 
democracy. 


Steel Outlook 


The United States Steel Corporation has 
turned the corner and is now “facing the 
future with confidence and assurance,” re- 
ports Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
board of directors. “Last year,’ Mr. Tay- 
lor says, “we thought we had turned the 
corner and could see ahead immediate 
signs of revival. Today we know we 
have.” 
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Great Britain: The British govern- 
ment closed its books for the financial year 
on March 31. When all income and ex- 
penditures were totalled and compared it 
was found that there remained a surplus 
of £31,148,000—about $160,000,000 at the 
present rate of exchange. This is the best 
record established by any government dur- 
ing the depression and it is the largest sur- 
plus Britain has had for ten years. High 
income taxes made possible the good show- 
ing on the part of the British treasury. If 
the United States were to adopt the Brit- 
ish scale of income taxes in place of its 
own it would reap three billion dollars an- 
nually instead of $776,000,000 it received 
last year. The table below compares 
United States and British taxes on incomes 
of married persons with no dependents: 


U.S.Tax G.B.Tax 





$ 3,000 Income 20 $ 311 
5,000 Income .. 100 711 
10,000 Income 480 1,862 
25,000 Income . 2,520 7,629 
50,000 Income 8,600 19,654 

100,000 Income 30,100 48,101 
$00,000 INCOME  orccccscsnnee 263,600 307,910 
1,000,000 IMcome  o.eccccecccsscsenn 571,000 639,160 


* 2k * 


Geneva: The bureau of the disarma- 
ment conference was definitely scheduled 
to meet on April 10. With this decision 
went the belief that the meeting would 
mark the end of the Geneva conference 
which has been declared as good as dead 
many times in the last year or more. It 
is possible that the Geneva conference will 
be followed by another conference the pur- 
pose of which will be to stabilize arma- 
ments at existing levels, except for the 
granting of the right to a certain amount of 
rearmament to Germany. It is necessary 


to convene another and different meeting 
in order to induce Germany to participate 
and to permit France to modify the atti- 
tude against Germany’s rearmament which 
she has steadfastly held in every discussion 
of arms reduction. 


* * x 


Germany: In 1933 the German gov- 
ernment spent 749,462,000 marks on its 
army, navy and air ministries. In 1934 it 
is spending 1,354,331,000 marks on these 
departments, including 250,000,000 marks 
for the Storm Troopers and Labor Service 
Army, which in the opinion of France and 
other European countries, constitute Ger- 
many’s unofficial army. It is hardly nec- 
essary, any more, to look for proof that 
Germany is arming as rapidly as possible. 
So much information concerning her no 
longer secret armaments has come to light 
that the charge cannot be disputed. The 
Foreign Policy Association of New York 
has just concluded a survey of German 
armaments. Hitler’s private army num- 
bers nearly 2,500,000. The regular army, 
restricted by the Treaty of Versailles to 
100,000 has been augmented to 165,000. 
Finally, the stock of industrial concerns in 
Germany which are in a position to manu- 
facture munitions has risen considerably 
during the last year. 


* x 


ok 
U S. S. R.: Foreign diplomats in Mos- 
cow are of the opinion that there will be 


no war between Russia and Japan this 
spring or at any time in the near future al- 
though the belief prevails that a conflict 
must certainly develop in the course of 
time. Trouble, if any, was expected 
around March 1 along with the first spring 


JAPAN, RUSSIA 


ITTLE is known 

Travelers to this remote section of 
Asia are few. It is a rather desolate re- 
gion, inhabited by a nomadic, savagely in- 
clined people, and there is not much to at- 
tract visitors from other parts of the 
world. But notwithstanding its unalluring 
character Mongolia is coming to assume 
an increasingly important position in Far 
Eastern affairs. ‘The Japanese see in it a 
logical and necessary extension of Man- 
chukuo. The Russians regard it as a vital 
bulwark against a strong Japanese empire 
at their door. The two nations are en- 
gaged in a definite struggle over the region, 
and it is in this struggle that may lie the 
chief causes of a possible Russo-Japanese 
war. 

Owen Lattimore, writing in Foreign Af- 
fairs, describes Mongolia as “the main line 
of frontier between Continental Asia and 
Continental Russia.” The Mongols are a 
race distinct from the Chinese and have 
a long history of their own. Seven cen- 
turies ago, under the leadership of Jenghis 
Khan, they conquered China and Russia 
and even penetrated into Europe. But the 
great empire fell to pieces in the four- 
teenth century and the Mongols were af- 
terward subjected to attack from the Chi- 
nese. 

They resisted China’s efforts to conquer 
them, but were at difficulty because they 
could not achieve unity to defend their in- 
dependence. Mongolia is divided by the 
great Gobi Desert into what has become 
known as Inner and Outer Mongolia. Com- 
munication between the two sections is dif- 
ficult, and each has tended to act inde- 
pendently of the other. Thus, the Outer 
Mongols remained comparatively free from 
Chinese inroads, while the Inner Mongols 
bore the brunt of the attacks, so much so, 
that in self-defense many of them united 


about Mongolia. 


with the Manchus in 
overthrow the Ming dynasty in China. 
Later Outer Mongolia came under the 
Manchus but preserved its autonomy. The 
importance of all this is that the Mongols 
do not belong integrally to China. They 
became part of that country by consent 
and not by conquest. 

After the Chinese revolution of 1911 the 
independent spirit of the Mongols again 
manifested itself. Outer Mongolia pro- 
claimed its independence and leaned to- 
ward Russia for protection. Russia had 
for some years claimed “special interests” 
in Outer Mongolia. In 1907 she concluded 
a secret treaty with Japan in which she ob- 
tained recognition of these particular priv- 
ileges. Now she proceeded to support the 
independence movement. A Mongolian 


1644 and _ helped 


weather. But nothing has happened and 
both Japan and Russia continue to bide 
their time. Meanwhile the Soviets rush 
military fortifications in Siberia and hasten 
the double-tracking of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. And Japan strengthens herself 
in Manchukuo. 


* * * 


China: The conviction is spreading that 
the governments of China and Japan are 
growing more cordial toward each other 
and that in time they will come to terms 
on the Manchurian issue. It was recently 
announced that two large parties were pre- 
paring to leave China for a visit to Japan 
for the purpose of studying governmental 
and educational institutions. This would 
not have happened a year ago. 


* * * 


Austria: When a government resorts 
to censorship it runs the risk of making it- 
self appear ridiculous. A few days ago the 
Dollfuss government issued orders banning 
100 foreign publications on the ground that 
they were objectionable or immoral. In- 
cluded in the list were several American 
magazines, among them, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The American Maga- 
sine. 
K * * 


Turkey: After cruising around for 
more than two weeks on a little tramp 
steamer, Samuel Insull, who was ordered 
out of Greece, made the mistake of land- 
ing in Turkey and was arrested. The 
Turkish legislature had rushed through rat- 
ification of its extradition treaty with the 
United States—it had been pending since 
1923—and authorities were able immedi- 





ately to seize Insull and hold him for ex- 
tradition. Unless Turkey relents, there- 
fore, Mr. Insull will be shipped back to 
the United States to face the charges 
which are awaiting him. 


x x * 


Japan: The cabinet of Premier Ma- 
koto Saito, which for weeks has been on 
the brink of resignation, will continue for 
some time to come. The decision was an- 
nounced by Prince Kimmochi Saionji, 
Japan’s elder statesman and chief adviser 
to the emperor. The emperor has appar- 
ently become convinced that the time for 
governmental changes in Japan has not yet 
come. He believes that his country will be 
in a better position to meet the much-dis- 
cussed 1935-1936 crisis under the present 
set-up. Accordingly, Koki Hirota, Japan’s 
able foreign minister who has already 
broken the ice betweén the United States 
and Japan, will continue his efforts to bet- 
ter relations with western nations. 


a 2 * 


Vatican: Pope Pius XI sent a message 
on Easter Sunday to Catholic youth organ- 
izations in Germany commending them for 
having remained loyal “in the face of prop- 
aganda working with allurements and with 
pressure for a new outlook on life which 
points away from Christ and back into pa- 
ganism.” This is a sign that the breach 
between the Vatican and the Hitler gov- 
ernment is widening. For months nego- 
tiations have been underway to determine 
the status of youth organizations in Ger- 
many. Berlin, of course, wants full con- 
trol over all its youth. Rome objects to 
interference with Catholic schools and with 
Catholic youth organizations. 


AND MONGOLIA 


army was organized with Russian military 
advisers. But the Outer Mongols did not 
achieve full independence. In 1913 a 
Russo-Chinese convention was signed 
which recognized China's sovereignty over 
the region, but China pledged autonomy 
and promised to consult Russia on its po- 
litical and territorial questions. This ar- 
rangement was interrupted by the Russian 
revolution and in 1919 the Chinese made 
another attempt to conquer Outer Mon- 
golia. It had only brief success, and the 
outcome was that Outer Mongolia came 
more than ever under the influence of Rus- 
sia. The Soviets organized the district 
and in 1924 concluded another treaty with 
China agreeing to her sovereignty over the 
territory. Since then, however, the Chi- 
nese have exercised no authority over 
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MONGOLIA 


Outer Mongolia, and the region at present 
is definitely within Russia’s sphere of influ- 
ence. 

The history of Inner Mongolia since 
1912 has been quite different. There was 
no such strong movement for independ- 
ence. The Inner Mongols preferred to ac- 
cept the sovereignty of China, hoping, at 
the same time, to achieve autonomy 
through a weak Chinese government. But 
China has attempted to impose Chinese 
standards and customs on the Mongols, 
and in consequence there is uneasiness and 
a rebellious spirit against China. 

Japan has taken advantage of this fact 
and has done everything possible to win 
the sympathy of the Inner Mongols. The 
Japanese have long claimed special inter- 
ests in Inner Mongolia just as they did in 
southern Manchuria. In 1912 they con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Russia to that 
effect for eastern Inner Mongolia. . And 
when Manchukuo was established, the 
province of Hsingan, in the west, was 
marked out and rendered autonomous. In 
this province live the Mongols who are in 
Manchukuo. The Japanese are apparently 
hoping that Hsingan will prove a rallying 
point for all the Mongols, and that even- 
tually they will unite into one autonomous 
region allied with Manchukuo. As can be 
seen on the map on this page, Hsingan af- 
fords strategic access to both Inner and 
Outer Mongolia. It is a connecting link 
which cannot be had elsewhere. 

It seems, thus, that a contest is in order 
between Russia and Japan over Mongolia. 
Scattered reports of unrest in Outer Mon- 
golia trickle through and it is said that the 
Japanese have made considerable headway 
in winning the Outer Mongols from their 
dependence on Russia. Russia, of course, 
is aware of this and is growing worried 
about the situation. 
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A MIXED ISSUE 


Nearly all the larger issues which arise in politics or 
economics are many-sided in nature. They are not very 
simple and it is a hard thing for one who is undertaking 
to arrive at the truth about them to find what the truth 
is. It is hard for an intelligent and conscientious citizen 
to make up his mind about them. When an issue seems 
very simple and when it appears that there is but one 
side to it, the chances are that the person who thinks it 
is so very simple is seeing but a small part of it. 

An illustration of. the complexity of a problem which 
appears simple to many people is to be found in the 
issue raised over the veterans’ legislation, recently passed 
by Congress, vetoed by the president, and repassed over 
his veto. Many who are sympathetic with the action 
taken by Congress look upon the repassage of the bill 
over the president’s veto as a simple act of justice. They 
think it was a cruel thing to undertake to deprive veterans 
of the benefits the legislation would give to them. On 
the other hand, there are many who sustain the position 
of the president with the assertion that the bill he vetoed 
had no merit and that it was finally put over by a power- 
ful lobby which was working for selfish interests and 
which was heedless of the national welfare. 

As a matter of fact, the case is not so simple as that. 
The motives of both the friends of the legislation and its 
opponents were badly mixed. There were those who 
favored on humane grounds this legislation which would 
give benefits to veterans who contracted ailments during 
the years immediately following the war whether or not 
they could prove that their ailments were contracted 
during their service. A strong case may be made out 
for such legislation or for any legislation designed to give 
benefits to the ex-soldiers who served the country during 
the war. The young men who were sent away to war 
were sent into a veritable hell. They were obliged to 
make enormous sacrifices, and why should they not be 
paid and paid heavily? Why should they not be paid 
until it hurts those who have property and are obliged 
to pay taxes on that property? People who had property 
which was used for the carrying on of the war were paid 
for the use of their property, and the payment of interest 
on the war debt is a terrific drain upon the national 
finances. Why should not more be paid, then, to those 
who made the human sacrifice of going to war? 

The issue in a way is one between the men who fought 
in the war and who want to receive continued payments 
for having done so and those who have property and who 
do not want the payments to the soldiers to be continued 
because such payments, if large enough, will increase 




















THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET 
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the taxes upon property. On the other hand, those who 
advocate higher payments of any kind are not acting 
wholly from unselfish motives. In part, they are acting 
from the economic motive, desiring to get as much from 
the government as they can. The motives of the op- 
ponents of veterans’ legislation are similarly mixed. There 
are those who have the most altruistic of intentions. They 
want the budget to be balanced. They see the recovery 
program endangered, or they think they see it endangered, 
by every unnecessary expenditure by the government. 
They are afraid that if these expenditures go on the con- 
fidence in the government’s financial strength will be im- 
paired. They fear that continued drains upon the treasury 
will render the government unable to pay its expenses and 
will compel it eventually to issue irredeemable paper 
money. They think such a course would cause money to 
fall in value and would thus be ruinous to millions of 
people. But others who oppose increased benefits or aids 
to ex-service men are acting from a purely selfish point 
of view. They are anxious to keep their own taxes 
down. To a certain extent, then, the issue is one between 
ex-soldiers who want to receive as much as they can from 
the government and taxpayers who want to pay as little 
as they must. 

A well-informed, enlightened and humane citizen will 
weigh all these facts carefully. He will take into account 
the needs of men who offered their lives on the altar of 
the country. He will take into account the desirability 
of paying for human life and human sacrifice in war more 
dearly than we pay for the use of property. He will take 
into account the increase in peace sentiment which may 
result if property owners realize that when a war comes 
they must pay for it and that they must pay those who 
actually do the fighting and pay dearly. At the same 
time, enlightened persons will take into account the facts 
of the present emergency and the possible and probable 
effects of mounting drains upon the treasury at a time 
when the government is undertaking to maintain its credit 
and to work slowly and laboriously toward recovery. Then 
he will make up his mind upon the issue, but he will 
realize while turning the thing over in his mind that the 
issue is not a clear-cut one with all the justice on one 
side and the injustice on the other. If he is a wise and 
broad-minded citizen he will understand that the same 
thing may be said of nearly all the sharp issues which arise 
in our political life. When he realizes that he will be on 
the road to good citizenship. 





Unemployment Insurance 


After commenting upon the haphazard way in which 
the unemployment relief problem is to be handled with the 
ending of the CWA, the New Republic, in an editorial 
appearing in the April 4 issue, calls for the establishment 
of a truly federal unemployment insurance plan. Part 
of the editorial follows: 


It is surely time for us to begin serious consideration of a 
system of unemployment insurance. If private capitalism is 
to go on at all in this country—as a majority of all Americans 
apparently believe it should—no matter what modifications 
are made by the New Deal, we are sure to have recurring 
periods of depression in which workers will be laid off; and 
we are certain to have, for years to come, a mass of unem- 
ployed for whom no work can be found even in good times— 
a mass that may be anything from two or three million up to 
ten or twelve. No possible planned society can amount to 
anything which does not make systematic and continuous pro- 
vision for these groups—provision that involves a minimum of 
humiliation and uncertainty for them and a minimum disrup- 
tion of our economic life because of their diminished pur- 
chasing power. A definite, national plan of unemployment 
insurance is the only thing that goes any distance toward 
solving these problems. Some thirteen other countries, includ- 
ing practically all the great industrialized nations, now have 
such systems. The Wagner-Lewis bill, now before Congress, 
is intended to encourage action on unemployment reserves by 
the states; and it has the support of many important people, 
including President Roosevelt and Secretary Perkins. Its essen- 
tial feature is a federal tax levied against employers of ten or 
more persons, from which can be deducted payments these 
employers may have made into a state unemployment-insur- 
ance fund. Such a plan would be infinitely preferable to our 
present cruel chaos. It should not, of course, close the door 
to a true federal system of unemployment insurance which in 
the long run would prove advantageous in all industries and 
a necessity in some. The door could be left open by a proviso 
that employers could be exempted from state payments if they 
had made payments into a national fund to be set up by some 
future federal unemployment plan. These questions, however 
important in themselves, are, after all, details. The important 
thing is that the country should realize, as the president and 
his advisers now do, that to go on muddling through with 
the unemployed is a crime against them and against the prin- 
ciples of a civilized community. 


New Deal Honeymoon 


There can be no doubt now that the honeymoon of the 
New Deal is over. That is, the country has ceased to 
greet every proposal of the administration with fervent 
praise, and has settled back to examine the program as 
it develops, criticizing where criticism seems necessary 
and helpful. The development of this stage has been 
predicted several times by those who oppose the party in 
power, but not until the last few weeks was its coming 
certain. The Kansas City Star points out the value of 
sensible criticism: 

The Roosevelt administration is passing from the phase of 
almost unchallenged authority into the phase of open discus- 
sion. The recovery program, contemplated with wonder and 




















TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF 


—From the Richmond TiMeEs-DIspatcH 


awe as it emerged from the inner counsels of the executive 
department, has reached the forum of public opinion. This 
change has come in part from the application of the theories 
of the New Deal and in part from invitation of criticism. 

Thus far President Roosevelt has proved himself a political 
master of almost uncanny prescience and adaptability. In the 
exercise of vast responsibilities, officially imposed and volun- 
tarily assumed, he has maintained an even-tempered amia- 
bility. Yet he has confessed to the disadvantage of not having 
the constructive criticism that traditionally has attended the 
progress of presidential administration. Lately he has invited 
such criticism. From various sources this criticism now is 
given. 

Inevitably some of the exceptions taken to the Roosevelt 
program are and will be politically inspired. This always has 
been so. But much of the criticism is and will be quite as 
sincere as the convictions and arguments in support. Much 
of it will come from sources informed by long, practical ex- 
perience as distinguished from sources motivated by theory. 
All in all, it should prove wholesome. 


Wisdom and Foreign Trade 


An interpretation of our foreign trade problem was 
recently offered by Francis B. Sayre, assistant secretary 
of state, in a radio address as follows: 


If those who preach that America must be quite self-con- 
tained and neither buy nor sell abroad—if this group are to 
have their way, “we must be prepared,” in the language of 
Secretary Wallace, “to make permanent the withdrawal from 
cultivation of over 50,000,000 acres of fairly good farm land,” 
and the resulting economic and social dislocation cannot but 
spell extended human suffering. 

If, on the other hand, those who advocate unlimited and 
uncontrolled production and the sale of all resulting surpluses 
abroad are to have their way, there is a danger that the re- 
sulting flood of foreign importations exchanged for these sur- 
pluses would spell disaster to countless competing American 
industries. 

The part of wisdom is to avoid either extreme. 


Stock Exchange Control 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican takes the following 
view of the Democratic party pledge to regulate security 
and commodity exchanges: 


“Regulation to the full extent of the federal power of ex- 
changes in securities and commodities” was a specific pledge 
of the last democratic platform, and the president understood 
his obligation to redeem it, as may be seen in his letter in 
support of the pending stock exchange bill. 

The administration and its party majority in Congress 
should, of course, be reasonable, not vindictive. The millions 
who suffered “ruinous consequences” do not desire legislation 
based on the principle of reprisal. No blind orgy of destruc- 
tion need follow now the orgy of speculation a few years ago. 

Yet the administration and its party should not cringe un- 
der the lash of criticism. They should put through their bill, 
having reduced it as nearly as possible to a workable system 
of regulation; and then accept the consequences as a respon- 
sible representative government should. 


Capital is still hopeful that the day will come when it 
will be able to sit up and take interest. 
—Dallas News 


Wouldn’t it save a lot of time if the cabinet included 
a Secretary of Investigation? —Los Angeles TIMES 


In Czechoslovakia they have founded a Debtors’ Party. 
In America, of course, a one-party system would not be 
tolerated. —Rochester DEMOCRAT 


Dr. Nevil M. Hopkins has invented a device which will 
enable the radio audience to answer “Yes” or “No” to 


any radio program. The “Yes” seems a little superfluous. 
—H., I, Phillips 


It was Longfellow who said that a man must be either 
a hammer or an anvil. But he overlooked the fact that 
a goodly number prefer to be the bellows. 
—Ashland INDEPENDENT 
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WITH AUTHORS AND EDITOR S 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





The Civil War 


“The Irrepressible Conflict: 1850- 
1865,” by Arthur Charles Cole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


ONTRARY to what many might be- 

lieve, this is not just another history 
of the Civil War period. Professor Cole’s 
book is not a rehashing of the familiar 
story of political events and economic con- 
flicts with an occasional reshifting of em- 
phasis and interpretation, during those 
critical years. Rather it is largely a story 
of the daily life of the people of both the 
North and the South. The stress is placed 
upon the social rather than the political 
aspects of the times. 

According to Professor Cole, public 
questions such as states’ rights and slavery 
occupied the average person’s attention 
very little in the fifties. People lived 
much as they do today with little thought 
of the morrow and what it might bring to 
the nation. Those were years of great 
economic and social change. The nation, 
culturally speaking, was going through the 
“growing pain” period of its growth and 
development. 

Professor Cole attempts—and in this 
he succeeds remarkably—to show how the 
Civil War was a conflict between two dis- 
tinct civilizations. But more than that, 
he shows how the conflict appeared to 
the people living at the time, not as some 
abstract and meaningless social phenom- 
enon of three-quarters of a century ago. 
In his explorations into the past, how- 
ever, Mr. Cole never permits himself to 
become lost in a maze of details; he pur- 
sues a definite purpose to the very end 
and makes each incident and detail fit 
into a proper niche on the canvas. 


John Cowper Powys 


“Weymouth Sands,” by John Cowper 
Powys. New York: Simon and Schu- 
ster. $3. 


O MANY readers, this latest novel of 

the gifted Mr. Powys will appear dull 
and tedious. To those who demand action 
and a fairly swift-moving plot, this book 
should not be recommended for such is 
not Mr. Powys’ art. But the reader who 
takes delight in effectively written fiction, 
penetrating analyses of human conduct 
and behavior, and description of unusual 
quality will find what he is looking for 
in this portrayal of community life in Eng- 
land. 

In our opinion, Mr. Powys’ plot is not 
too well constructed. In the first place, 
it seems to us that he has introduced too 
many characters and, although 
their lives cross at various 
junctures, the result is not 
satisfying to the reader. In 
treading the book, one comes 
upon certain characters, fol- 
lows the thread of the plot 
which affects them directly, 
and then is taken off on a 
tangent. He wonders why the 
author has not done more 
With them from a purely dra- 
matic point of view. As we 
have indicated above, this is 
the main weakness of “Wey- 
mouth Sands.” 

Perhaps the strongest point 
Of the novel is the portrayal 
of the characters. Mr. Powys 
displays a high degree of skill 
Mm penetrating the intellectual 
and emotional lives of those 
about whom he writes. He 
takes occasion to give the 
Teader a strong dose of his 
own philosophy of life, much 
of which has already been out- 
lined in his previous fiction 
and non-fiction works. This 
1S neither Mr. Powys’ best 
Work nor an epoch-making 


novel, but it will appeal to all those who 
are interested in true literature. 


Our Far East Policy 


“Empire in the East.” Edited by Joseph 


Barnes. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran and Company. $3.25. 
HE United States has persistently 


avoided what it terms foreign entangle- 
ments in Europe. The fear of being 
drawn into a war with other nations has 
led us to keep to a policy of political iso- 
lation. It is true that we have not been 
successful in staying out of European 
wars but our ideas in opposition to foreign 
commitments have nevertheless remained 
fixed. ; 

Curiously enough, while we have avoided 
political obligations in Europe, we have 
not done so in the Far East. Late in the 
last century, for example, we enunciated an 
open door policy with regard to China. 
After the World War we took part in a 
Nine Power Pact, and when Japan seized 
Manchuria we evolved a Stimson Doctrine 
of nonrecognition which made our con- 
nection with Far Eastern affairs closer 
than ever. 

Where is all this going to bring us? Is 
there danger that our policy in the Far 
East will eventually lead us into war? 
Might it not be wise for us to revise our 
policies in view of existing conditions? 
“Empire in the East” will help students of 
Far Eastern affairs (or any one interested 
in the Orient) to clear up these problems. 
It is a brilliant symposium written by ten 
established authorities—Owen Lattimore, 
Joseph Barnes, Tyler Dennett, John E. 
Orchard, H. Foster Bain and Nathaniel 
Peffer, to mention some of them. These 
writers present the problem from all its 
aspects—the conflict between China and 
other powers, Japan’s dilemma, the posi- 
tion of Siberia, Chinese missionaries, 
American policy in China, America’s stake 
in Far East trade, and the final chapter 
written by Nathaniel Peffer entitled “Peace 
or War.” This is a book which we urge 
all our readers to study. It is the best 
thing of its kind which has appeared for 
a long time. 


A Socialist View 


“The Choice Before Us” by Norman 
Thomas. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


ITH friends and critics of the New 
Deal alike claiming that the Roosevelt 
administration has embarked on a course 
of modified socialism, it is refreshing to 
learn from the Socialist leader in America 


just how much truth there is in the claim. 
Mr. Thomas pays his respects to the 
speedy action Roosevelt took to combat 
depression, at the same time pointing out 
that an excellent opportunity to national- 
ize the banks and railroads was fumbled. 
He has kind words for such projects as 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and the CWA. But of socialism in 
the New Deal he sees very little, with the 
exception of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and its movement toward public own- 
ership of water and elec- 
tric power. We do not 
yet have Fascism, says 
Thomas, but we have its 
makings. 

He believes that the 
next few years will find 
the United States, along 
with the rest of the 
world, in the midst of 
a crucial race between 
three political and eco- 
nomic philosophies. The 
first is capitalism. If we 
move in that direction, 
economic breakdown is 
inevitable, says the 
writer, because of the 
excesses in the system 
which make it impossi- 
ble to keep the old ma- 
chine in repair for very 
long. The second choice 
is that of Fascism, 
which Thomas describes 
in one of his best chap- 
ters as simply the last 
and most virulent stage 
of capitalism. His defi- 
nition of the economics 
of Fascism is as follows: 
“In practice, as distinguished from some 
of its paper programs, it is state capital- 
ism; that is, it is capitalism where the 
power of the state is used to stabilize 
the maximum amount of private owner- 
ship and the operation of the system for 
the profit of private owners.” 

Finally, there is the road to socialism, 
which Mr. Thomas would have us take if 
we are to win the race. His explanation of 
the various choices is preceded by a lively 
and cogent summary of world affairs. 


Entertaining Novel 


“Private Worlds,” by Phyllis Bottome. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 


HYLLIS BOTTOME’S latest novel is 

woven around a psychopathic hospital 
in the west of England. Two psychia- 
trists, Dr. Jane Everest and Dr. Alec Mac- 
gregor have worked together in this hos- 
pital for five years in close harmony and 
a strong bond holds them together. It 
is hard for Sally, Alec Macgregor’s wife, 
to understand this intellectual companion- 
ship which has grown out of their pro- 
fessional work and she feels shut out from 





A SUMMER RESORT DURING THE CIVIL WAR 
The Lake House at Saratoga Lake, 


New York. An illustration from ‘The Irrepressible Conflict.’ 


the greater part of their conversation. 

When the superintendent of the hospital 
resigns, Dr. Macgregor naturally expects 
to take his place and when an outsider, 
Dr. Charles Drummond, is appointed to 
take charge, it is a severe setback for the 
hope of all three of them. Jane Everest 
is fair about Dr. Drummond and admits 
that he is a good man for the place but 
Alec is jealous and disgruntled, and throws 
a strain on the hospital staff by refusing 
to codperate as he had in the past. 
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The way the characters fashion their 
lives under these circumstances makes very 
interesting reading. Miss Bottome has 
made Jane border on being a little too 
perfect and understanding a woman to be 
completely human but the novel is above 
average, and the reader never loses in- 
terest in the story. 


9%. 9. 
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An idea of the type of literature that 
has appealed most to the American public 
since 1875 may be gathered from a list of 
best sellers which has recently been com- 
piled by Edward Weeks for the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Of the first twenty on the list, each 
of which sold more than a million copies, 
Gene Stratton Porter placed four of her 
works, “Freckles,” “Girl of the Limber- 
lost,” ‘The Harvester,” and ‘“Laddie.” 
The list is headed by Charles Monroe 
Sheldon’s “In His Steps,” which was pub- 
lished in 1899 and which sold more than 
eight million copies. The other works on 
the list include “Ben Hur,” by Lew Wal- 
lace; “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn,” by Mark Twain; “The Winning of 
Barbara Worth,” by Harold Bell Wright; 
“The Virginian,’ by Owen Wister; “The 
Call of the Wild,” by Jack London; “Story 
of the Bible,’ by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut; 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, and “David Harum,” by 
Edward Noyes Westcott. 

of fe 

“In the Far East,” says Paul Hutchin- 
son in the April Scribner’s, “it takes no fe- 
verish imagination to see war breaking out 
within the next six months.” In such an 
event, are the stakes of the United States 
and the other Western nations in Asia 
worth fighting for? This is one of the fun- 
damental questions with which Mr. Hutch- 
inson deals in his searching article. On this 
point, the author’s answer is unqualifiedly 
in the negative. 

He declares that “there will be no.peace 
if the white man tries to maintain his old 
position indefinitely.” Britain and Hol- 
land, he says, are the only nations which 
have sufficiently large interests in the Far 
East to warrant the consideration of war. 
“For the other Western nations to take 
risks to preserve such minor stakes as they 
have in the Asiatic future would be sense- 
less.” 
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The Power of the Lobby 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


When the Independent Offices bill was 
subjected to a vigorous attack in Con- 
gress, the administration leaders in the 
Senate gave some ground and made com- 
promises which restored more benefit pay- 
ments. But Congress was not satisfied 
with the concessions Mr. Roosevelt was 
willing to make. Each new amendment 
added several million dollars to the appro- 
priations for veterans. 


Congress Objects 


In his veto message, the president went 
over the veterans’ issue thoroughly. He 
pointed out that the bill as passed would 
reéstablish the presumptive principle. He 
said that he was opposed to that principle, 
because in his opinion it had awarded pay- 
ments to many veterans whose injuries 
and illnesses did not arise from war serv- 
ice. He favored the individual treatment 
prescribed by the Economy Act. The 
measure as passed would throw his bud- 
get for the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment out of balance. 

Congress did not see things that way. 
The great majority of the members wanted 
the presumptive principle brought back. 
At times in the last few years, it has been 
proposed that the period of presumption 
should be extended to ten years after the 
period of war service, or even longer. In 
other words it is argued that an ex-soldier 
who became ill ten years or more after 
the end of the war should be given dis- 
ability payments without proving that his 
disability resulted from his war service. 
By passing the Independent Offices bill, 
Congress returns the control of veterans’ 
payments to its own jurisdiction, and will 
be able to regulate the period of presump- 
tion in future laws, if it wishes to do so. 
Furthermore, as many speakers in the 
debate demonstrated, the government is 
spending huge sums through the emer- 
gency program. Then why balk at adding 
$228,000,000 for war veterans and gov- 
ernment workers? 

Only two Republicans in the House 
voted against overriding the veto. In the 
Senate the Republicans, conservative and 
progressive alike, voted solidly to oppose 
the president. But the law was passed 
largely through the votes of Democrats 
who disagreed with Mr. Roosevelt. More 
than 200 of them joined the Republican 
minority in the House, and twenty-nine 
jumped the traces in the Senate. 


Lobbyists in the Wings 


The story behind the scenes in Congress 
on this occasion was a familiar one. It 
was the ever-present story of lobbying. 
The term “lobbying” was originated many 
years ago to describe the practice by agents 
of various groups of buttonholing mem- 
bers of Congress in the lobbies of the 
Capitol, urging them to favor or oppose 
certain measures. The individuals who 
carry on this work are called lobbyists. 
Lobbying has been defined as “any effort 
to influence Congress upon any matter 
coming before it, whether it be by the 
distribution of printed matter, interview- 
ing or seeking to interview members of 
the House or Senate, appearing before 
committees of Congress, or by any other 
means.” 

This practice is almost as old as Con- 
gress itself. It has grown with the years, 
and with the development of many con- 
flicting interests in the national life, until 
it is sometimes called “the Third House” 
of Congress, or “the Invisible Govern- 
ment.” 

Several lobbying groups were busily at 
work as Congress acted on the Independ- 
ent Offices bill. On one side were the 
veterans’ lobbies, including the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The veterans’ lobbies are among the most 
powerful organizations of the kind in 
Washington. Three times they have been 
able to persuade Congress to pass bills 
over presidential vetoes; Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt all lost out to them. 
No further testimony of the power of 


these groups is necessary. Members of 
Congress generally believe that many votes 
are controlled by the veterans, and that 
opposition to their legislation would be 
poor politics. 

The other side of the argument was 
waged by the National Economy League 
and the American Veterans Association. 
The first group is composed largely of in- 
dignant taxpayers, who want to keep their 
tax payments as low as possible. Naturally 
they are opposed to further grants to 
veterans, which must come out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. The American Vet- 
erans Association is a recently organized 
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body of former soldiers who do not like 
the American Legion, because, among other 
things, of its strenuous campaign for war 
compensation. This group also represents 
the taxpayers’ viewpoint. The opposing 
lobbies fought it out, using every avenue 
of influence to capture the congressmen, 
and the veterans’ lobbies won the de- 
cision. 
Many Powerful Groups 

Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore Sun, 
a capable and experienced political ob- 
server, states that there are 145 large 
lobbying organizations with offices in 
Washington, whose sole purpose is to in- 
fluence the government, and particularly 
Congress. In addition many of these 
groups help to elect congressmen who fa- 
vor their interests, and to defeat candi- 
dates who are not sympathetic to them. 

In most cases, the interests of lobby 
groups are personal or business interests. 
The pocketbooks of those who want a 


CONGRESS THAT LOBBYISTS SEEK TO EXERT 


high tariff on sugar, for example, will be 
affected by the action of Congress on a 
tariff bill. Therefore the producers of 
sugar in the United States get together, 
establish an office in Washington, and hire 
lobbyists to work for them. Congressmen 
are flooded with pamphlets urging a pro- 
tective tariff on sugar, and a lower quota 
on imports of that commodity from Cuba 
and elsewhere. Voters in the members’ 
home districts are persuaded to send tele- 
grams and letters to their representatives 
voicing the same plea. Stockholders in 


the sugar companies join the chorus. Sup- 
pose an individual congressman is strong 
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enough to withstand the deluge of propa- 
ganda, and votes against the sugar tariff. 
He may be sure that he will be opposed 
for reélection by anyone in his district 
who has been convinced by the lobby that 
a high sugar tariff is necessary to preserve 
the national prosperity. 

That is merely an example, of course. 
The sugar producers do no more than 
scores of other combinations which have 
a vested interest in legislation. The pres- 
sure exerted upon the elected representa- 
tives of the people by these special inter- 
ests cannot be overestimated. On the ma- 
jority of questions they are subject to 
two or more opposing lobbies. No one 
could please all these groups. Often the 
congressman’s desk is buried under stacks 
of wires and letters, all worded alike, 
showing that they were inspired by the 
same source—some particular lobby. De- 
spite the obvious source, however, this 
method often proves effective. 


Among the powerful organizations rep. 
resented at the national capital are the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
the Joint Committee of the National Util- 
ity Associations. For years various trade 
associations, such as the manufacturers of 
steel, lumber, and cotton textiles, have 
maintained lobbies. In addition the trade 
associations share the benefits of the com- 
bined “big business” lobbies of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Various Types 


The A. F. of L., of course, works for 
laws favoring labor, the Farm Bureau 
Federation for Farmers, the Utility Asso- 
ciations for the power companies and 
against public ownership of utilities. These 
are only a few of the most efficient lob- 
bies. 

Another type of lobby works to advance 
a broader variety of interests. For ex- 
ample, there are dozens of organizations 
operating in the cause of peace. They 
object to large expenditures for the army 
and navy; they may campaign for the 
League of Nations or the World Court, 
or they may furnish information about 
the munitions manufacturers. A _ lobby 
of this character—advocating peace, old 
age pensions, social legislation—seldom 
has a personal financial interest. It wants 
certain laws passed because of a belief 
that the country at large will benefit. Of 
course, the business organizations often 
believe the country will gain by their ac- 
tion, too. But in addition they usually 
have money at stake on the outcome of 
their efforts, 

During the present session of Congress 
there have been several notable onslaughts 
by potent lobbies. A new pure food and 
drug law has been under consideration. 
The bill was first known as the Tugwell 
bill, and later as the Copeland bill. Since 
its introduction it has been peppered by 
shot and shell from all sides, but especially 
by the trade associations of food and drug 
manufacturers, who do not want drastic 
regulation of their products. They have 
been joined by newspaper and magazine 
publishers all over the country, whose 
special interest in the questions lies in the 
fact that they receive a large revenue in 
advertising by food and drug companies. 
A few consumers’ groups upheld the bill, 
but their forces were weak beside those 
of the business men. This is only one in- 
stance of lobbying activities during this 
session. 





Critics of the Lobby System 


Much criticism has been leveled against 
lobbying. It is said that congressmen can- 
not vote for the welfare of the nation 
and the benefit of their constituents, be- 
cause of the pressure from lobbies. Most 
of the observers who see lobbyists in ac- 
tion view them with disgust. In 1907, 
1913, 1916, and 1921 congressional inves- 
tigating committees uncovered tremendous 
and shocking evidence of abuses of the 
lobbying privilege. 

On the other hand, it may be said 
truthfully that most congressmen depend 
on the lobbies for their information about 
the staggering number of bills they must 
consider in each session. If the interest 
of a lobby is open and acknowledged, its 
prejudice may be discounted by a legisla- 
tor so that the statements furnished him 
will be an aid in forming his own opinions. 
Another argument for the defense is that 
lobbies are natural outgrowths of public 
opinion, and merely reflect the views of 
the people. 

However, many citizens are not repre- 
sented by any lobby, at least directly. 
And usually the lobby is formed first, in 
order to affect public opinion, rather than 
for the purpose of giving effect to an al- 
ready existing public opinion. 
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PARISIAN STUDENTS 


The young men of 


Paris express contempt for parliamentary government, 


Unrest in France Brings 
Danger of Civil Strife 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


ler’s Brown Shirts have been gaining 
strength in France. They are not yet 
powerful enough in numbers or leadership 
to warrant the statement that they con- 
stitute a real threat to French democracy. 
But neither are they to be discounted, 
and coming months may see their influ- 
ence increase to a marked degree. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the important organiza- 
tions of the Right: 


Reactionary Societies 


French Action. Militant royalists who 
seek to restore monarchy to France. Their 
main strength lies in an influential news- 
paper of the same name. They would 
place the royal pretender, the Duke de 
Guise, on the throne. There is a youth 
organization which played a leading part 
in the Paris riots. 

Patriotic Youth. League of young men 
who wear dark blue uniforms. They want 
a “national revolution” and have shock 
troops similar to the Brown Shirts in Ger- 
many. 

French Solidarity. These wear light blue 
shirts and use the salute. They are backed 
by Francois Coty, manufacturer of the 
famous French perfumes. 

Municipal Councilors of Paris. An or- 
ganization of Parisians who wish to com- 
bat what they term the radical influence 
of the provinces, that is, France, exclusive 
of Paris. 

Cross of Fire. Society of war veterans 
which has in the past abstained from tak- 
ing an active part in politics. In a recent 
meeting, however, they decided to take a 
direct hand in the nation’s affairs. While 
they profess to be republican, they desire 
a much stronger central government. At 
present they are supporting Doumergue. 

These are perhaps the main reactionary 
Organizations which are in general opposed 
to French democracy. The first, being 
royalist, would most likely oppose Fascism 
as much as they do democracy. The next 
three are more in the nature of Fascists, 
while it would probably not be difficult for 
the war veterans to turn to Fascism. The 
veterans are by far the strongest of the 
organizations, numbering about 3,000,000. 
The others are nowhere near so numerous. 
_ Such organizations draw their support 
In the main from middle-class people. 
from small business men, clerical workers 
and particularly students. The young 
French intellectual is showing signs of be- 
coming fired with ideas similar to those 
Which Hitler instilled in the young men 
of Germany. They are tired of incompe- 
tence and inaction in government. They 
are in revolt against dishonesty. They 


are disillusioned and many of them are 
eager to overthrow the democratic leaders 
and clean out and revise the whole struc- 
ture of government, 

The classes of people who support the 
conservative or reactionary organizations 
are not usually in sympathy with labor. 
They oppose the granting of many con- 
cessions to workers. They are bitterly 
against Socialism and Communism. They 
want the capitalistic system to go on, and 
under strong management, 


Paris and the Provinces 


But for the most part this kind of senti- 
ment is confined to Paris and its imme- 
diate environs. It is essential to point out 
and bear in mind that Paris is not really 
France and that Parisians are not at all 
like the Frenchmen who live in the prov- 
inces. Foreigners are inclined to interpret 
France in the light of what they see and 
hear in Paris. But 33,000,000 people out 
of France’s 42,000,000 live away from 
the influence of Paris. This part of France 
is strongly republican. The people in the 
provinces did not stage any riots on Feb- 
ruary 6. They resent what they feel to 
be an attempt to overthrow the republic. 
To show their displeasure and to give a 
warning they held a one-day strike on 
February 12. 





In the provinces are small farmers and 
workingmen. They work hard and save, 
and those who have land want to be sure 
that their right to its ownership and man- 
agement will not be abridged by any gov- 
ernment centered in Paris. In general the 
provincials are suspicious of all govern- 
ment and all politicians who, they think, 
obtain office only to rob them. But de- 
spite this feeling they are convinced that 
they have a greater chance of preserving 
their rights under a democratic form of 
government than under one in which they 
have no voice. If an attempt is made to 
establish a dictatorship in France there 
is thus certain to be vigorous opposition 
from the provinces. 

In addition to this handicap the various 
organizations which seek a stronger cen- 
tralized government are at difficulty first, 
because they are not united and secondly, 
because they lack leadership. It is char- 
acteristic of the French that no great 
number of them can take a common view 
of any one problem or set of problems 
at the same time. Their individualism is 
a barrier to mass sentiment and mass ac- 
tion. This is apparent in the Chamber of 
Deputies where instead of two or three 
large political parties the deputies are di- 
vided among a number of groups (they are 
not even called parties) which represent 
every conceivable shade of political opin- 
ion. In order to remain in power a cabi- 
net must have the support of several 
groups. It can never govern in its own 
right as the representative of a party hold- 
ing a majority in the parliament. Govern- 
ment must be by coalition—which is fre- 
quently broken as the result of disagree- 
ment among the groups supporting the 
government. 

A somewhat similar situation exists with 
regard to the Right, or conservative or- 
ganizations which want to overturn French 
democracy. Instead of joining together 
and making common cause of the cam- 
paign against the republic, they split up 
into various societies, and consequently 
weaken themselves. 


No Leadership 

The second drawback, as stated above, 
is absence of leadership. In France there 
is no Hitler or Mussolini to excite the 
multitudes and lead the way to dictator- 
ship. Perhaps such a figure will arise but 
he has not made his appearance yet. Thus, 
it would seem that there is little likeli- 
hood of collapse of democracy in France 
in the near future, although it may of 
course happen that a sudden stroke deliv- 
ered at the right moment will place the 
government in the hands of the Right. 

It is distinctly possible, however, that 
the reaction against democracy will result 
in a revision of the French constitution 
of a rather far-reaching nature. Premier 
Doumergue is believed to have this in 
mind as a major task to be accomplished. 
The principal change which is being dis- 
cussed involves the centering of greater 


A FRENCH VILLAGE 
Provincial life in France differs markedly from that of Paris. 


authority in the president and cabinet and 
less in the legislature. The French presi- 
dent is notorious for the lack of authority 
which accompanies his office. He is merely 
a figurehead and exercises no control what- 
ever over parliament. And the premier 
is restricted severely. He is accountable 
to parliament for everything and anything. 
It is almost impossible for him to make 
any kind of a decision without being called 
upon to give a public account of his 
actions, All this makes for confusion and 
inaction. 


Cabinet Changes 


Another important change would aim at 
doing away with the frequency with which 
cabinets are changed in France. As we 
have seen, the moment the premier incurs 
the displeasure of one or more of the 
groups upon which he relies for support, 
that group joins with the opposition in 
voting against him and he must perforce 
resign since no cabinet can function with- 
out a parliamentary majority. 

It is believed that this difficulty could 
be largely overcome if the French were to 
adopt the British theory and dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies each time the cab- 
inet was Overthrown. The issue would 
then be carried to the people who would 
have the opportunity in an election to ap- 
prove or disapprove of the action of the 
chamber. In this way a check would be 
placed on the Chamber of Deputies. Its 
members would not be so willing to vote 
down a cabinet if they knew that they 
must show good reason for doing so to 
their constituents. As things are now the 
deputies are elected for four years and 
may do much as they please during their 
entire term. With such reforms it is pos- 
sible that enough people who are dissatis- 
fied with the government could be ap- 
peased to prevent the danger of more 
drastic changes. 

It is also possible, however, that the 
financial plight of France and the severe 
strain which has been placed on the eco- 
nomic system will not permit normal prog- 
ress toward constitutional reform. Premier 
Doumergue is struggling with a budget 
which is out of balance by 4,000,000,000 
francs. His main economies must be made 
at the expense of government employees 
of whom there are about 800,000 in 
France. These civil servants are well or- 
ganized and usually manage to thwart 
government plans to reduce them either 
in number or salary. Premier Doumergue 
has a mandate from the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to make economies by decree and he 
may be strong enough to combat the gov- 
ernment employees. 

It is generally agreed that unless the 
budget is balanced, the government will 
have to abandon the gold standard and the 
value of the franc will decline as currencies 
in other countries have. This would be 
helpful in a sense because it would expand 
foreign trade and would have an inflation- 
ary influence on domestic business. But 
on the other hand it 
would arouse the ire of 
millions of thrifty 
French who have their 
savings in government 
securities and who re- 
member how much they 
suffered when the value 
of the franc fell a few 
years ago. They do not 
want to lose the little 
that is left. 

If Premier Doumer- 
gue is unable to balance 
the budget by making 
the necessary economies 
and France is forced off 
the gold standard the 
consequences may _ be 
serious. A majority of 
the French people are 
set against devaluation 
of the franc. The op- 
ponents of French de- 
mocracy, thus, who are 
by their nature conserv- 
ative and against infla- 
tionary measures, would 
gain in strength and the 
prospects of civil war 
would be increased. 
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EWS from President Roosevelt’s va- 

cation headquarters was scarce dur- 
ing the week he spent in search of the 
wily and elusive barracuda. The president 
made no comment on the action of Con- 
gress in overriding his veto of the Inde- 
pendent Offices bill. He stayed aboard the 
Astor yacht to receive Sir Bede Clifford, 
governor of the Bahamas, when the fishing 
party reached that’ British outpost. 











A Record of the Government in Action 


receive the bill and sign it. A one-year 
limit was placed on the plan by a Senate 
amendment, and the first six bales pro- 
duced by any individual will not be sub- 
ject to the tax for excess production. 
The House of Representatives, not to be 
outdone, passed the tariff control bill. (See 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, Feb. 26 and 
March 19.) Only two major amendments 
were added. One states that the president’s 
power over tariffs shall not run 
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longer than three years after pas- 
sage of the act; the other provides 
that the executive may not tam- 
per with the war debts. Mr. 
Roosevelt doubtless intends to 
keep his fingers crossed for this 
bill until the Senate is through 
with it. And even that may not 
be enough to pass it in the form 
he would like. 

Joseph Eastman, railroad co- 
ordinator, wished he could have 
gone fishing, too, before the week 
was over. The able administrator 
did his best to settle the wage 
dispute between managers and 
employees of the rail lines. How- 
ever, their difference of opinion 
prevailed in spite of all he could 
do, principally because there was 
a possibility of appeal to a higher 
authority—the president himself. 
No doubt the railroad men 











WHO DREW THAT PICTURE? 


—Ray in Kansas City 


Throughout the trip, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt was able to communicate by radio 
with Marvin McIntyre, one of his secre- 
taries, who had established an office in a 
Miami hotel. 


“We'll Be Good’’ 


But if the president was silent, Wash- 
ington was not. For one thing, Congress 
said a few good words for administration 
bills. The revolt of the legislators on the 
veterans’ issue and restoration of govern- 
ment pay was apparently a phenomenon 
which will not be repeated soon. Admin- 
istration leaders felt some apprehension 
for a few days. They thought perhaps 
Congress had decided to break with the 
president on other matters as well. But 
gradually the sentiment grew that Con- 
gress, like the small boy caught raiding 
the icebox, had enjoyed its fun and would 
be respectful of parental authority for a 
while at least. 

As evidence of its good intentions, the 
Senate passed the Bankhead cotton bill. 
This bill places a limit on the number of 
bales of cotton which may be produced in 
the next crop, and lays a tax on every bale 
grown over that amount. Both houses 
have approved the measure, but the Sen- 
ate has tacked on a number of amend- 
ments which must be considered by a con- 
ference committee of the House and Sen- 
ate. The conference report will be voted 


upon, and if approved the president will 
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thought they might as well get 
some attention from the chief, as 
long as the automobile people 
had enjoyed that privilege. So 
Mr. Eastman finally gave up, and let the 
matter rest until the fisherman returned. 
After several days of constant study and 
conciliation, Eastman deserved to find a 
good detective novel to read. That is his 
favorite form of relaxation. 


Defender Glass 


There were many effective speeches on 
both sides on the Senate debate over the 
Independent Offices bill, after the presi- 
dent’s veto. But the only one which was 
received with absolute silence and breath- 
less attention was that of Carter Glass of 
Virginia, “the grand old man of the Sen- 
ate.” Senator Robinson of Indiana had 
made an attack on Roosevelt in his speech 
for the bill. It was the first such foray 
against the president personally in the 
present Congress. 

A little later Glass arose and obtained the 
floor. He was ill and weak. As he spoke 
he limped back and forth near his desk, 
with a carpet slipper on one rheumatic 
foot. He glared at the Indiana senator, 
and poured forth the vitriolic phrases 
which always characterize his speeches. “I 
do not know whether I have less patience 
with supine submission to the executive 
than I have contempt for gross vitupera- 


tion of the president,” he said. It was a 
dramatic moment; the doughty Virginian 
has bitterly opposed the Roosevelt mone- 
tary policy and refused to accept the ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Treasury, 
but he was the first to scorn any man who 
would accuse the president of unfair tac- 
tics, as Robinson had done. 

A minor feud has developed between 
General Johnson and Senator Wagner of 
New York, chairman of the National La- 
bor Board. Johnson has never cared very 
much for the board. On two occasions re- 
cently he was scheduled to appear before 
a Senate committee to testify in favor of 
the Wagner labor disputes bill, which hits 
at company unions. Both times the gen- 
eral failed to show up. Then a few days 
ago he issued an order to all code authori- 
ties telling them to name a labor board in 
each industry to review disputes. This 
procedure would make the industries 
mostly self-governing on the labor ques- 
tion, as they are on other matters already. 
It is a serious threat to the National Labor 
Board and a blow to Wagner’s plans. 


Miners’ Hours Shorter 


Another NRA announcement instituted 
a seven-hour day and a five-day week in 
the soft coal industry. Operators and min- 
ers could not agree on the continuance of 
their wage agreement, which was due to 
expire. They appealed to General John- 
son, and he declared that an emergency 
existed which made shorter hours neces- 
sary. It is understood that wages 
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is—the heavy industries, the capital goods 
industries: lumber, steel, heating equip- 
ment, and the building trades in general, 
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Dr. Wirt Goes On 


Dr. Wirt of Gary, Indiana, continues to 
issue warnings about the bold, bad brain 
trust. His latest contribution concerns 
Secretary Wallace, who, it appears, made a 
dangerous remark when he said that we 
ought to examine all the possible courses 
toward recovery and governmental reform 
before we choose which direction to fol- 
low. The House of Kepresentatives has 
voted a small appropriation for a hearing 
of Dr. Wirt’s charges. He will be invited 
to tell what he knows of the radicals he 
sees in the present administration. 

In connection with the Wirt story on 
this page last week, it was remarked that 
Representative Bullwinkle, Republican of 
Kansas, had asked for a full inquiry. Mr. 
Bullwinkle did make that request, but he 
is a Democrat from North Carolina. The 
Kansas Republican in question is Mr. Mc- 
Gugin, who has taken the lead for his 
party in the House in demanding an exten- 
sive hearing. We regret the error. 

Postmaster General Farley has an- 
nounced the opening of bidding by private 
air lines for temporary mail contracts. Of- 
ficers who participated in the famous meet- 
ing called by Mr. Brown in 1930 must be 
eliminated before their companies will be 
allowed to bid. Mr. Farley says that meet- 
ing was for the purpose of dividing con- 





will be raised so that miners will 
receive approximately the same 
weekly payment as they did un- 
der longer hours. 

No statements to the press 
may be issued from the NRA and 
its officials, except through the 
publicity bureau, according to a 
recent edict by Johnson. The ad- 
ministrator himself has cancelled 
his semi-weekly press conferences 
for several weeks. This step has 
led many to wonder just what is 
afoot within the recovery admin- 
istration. 

The most prevalent rumor, and 
that which seems to have the best 


foundation in fact, is that the 
present abundance of secrecy 
shrouds an entirely new plan, 


which is being worked out under 
cover and may be announced in 
full during the next month. It 
concerns a giant home-building 














program, to be divided between 
NRA and PWA. The govern- 
ment would help to finance the 
construction of thousands of new 
homes. The industries where unemploy- 
ment and frozen resources are greatest 
would be benefited by such a scheme. That 
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most weight with you? 


for the legislation? 








1. If you had been a member of Congress, would you have voted to sustain or to over- 
ride the president’s veto of veterans’ legislation? 


4. What is meant by a lobby or a lobbyist? 
stances is the lobby justified? Under what circumstances is it a political evil? 
wrong for veterans’ associations to try to create a demand for the bills they favored? 
Was it right for them to bring pressure to bear upon congressmen to induce them to vote 


What arguments would have carried 


2. How and to what extent do increased expenses endanger the government’s credit ? 


3. Which endangers the government’s credit more, an ex-soldier who tries to get as 
large contributions as possible from the government or a property owner who tries to 
make as small contributions as possible to the government ? 


Give illustrations. 
Was it 


5. How, other than by codperating with lobbies, can an individual interested in a 
certain piece of legislation bring his influence to bear upon Congress or a state legislature ? 


6. What is meant by Fascism? What is meant by the terms the “Right” and the 
“Left” ? 
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Under what circum- 


Think About 








CAREFUL THERE! 


DON’T GET OFF THE TRAIL 
—Knoxr in Nashville TENNESSEAN 


tracts among the lines in an illegal manner. 
Permanent air mail legislation will be en- 
acted before Congress adjourns. 


The president recently signed the Vinson 
naval bill. He declared that the bill merely 
authorized, rather than compelled, the con- 
struction of a treaty strength navy. 








ington, termed a “laboratory of Democracy”? 
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7. What reasons are there for thinking that France may turn to Fascism? What reasons 
are there for thinking that she will not do so? 


8. What step did General Johnson take recently with regard to the soft coal industry? 
9. How is the question of Mongolia likely to affect Russo-Japanese relations? 
10. Why is the National Institute of Public Affairs, which is being established in Wash- 


of the 





American Academy of Political 
(b) Three articles on the food and drug 
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